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DECEMBER 


December  4  -  18 

Student  Exhibition,  opening  Dec.  4, 
4:30-6:30  pm;  Wright  Art  Center, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 

December  10 

Ballet  Mississippi  presents,  "Nut- 
cracker Suite,"  7  pm,  Coahoma 
County  High  School,  Clarksdale. 
Free  to  Arts  Council  and  Horizons 
members,  $7.50  for  non-members. 
For  more  information  call  Jon  Lev- 
ingston  at  627-7339 

December  6 

Fiftieth  Delta  Band  FestivalAVinter 
Carnival,  Greenwood.  Morning  and 
evening  parades;  bands  from  all  over 
the  state  are  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  morning  parade; 
special  entertainment  during  the 
day;  Christmas  parade  begins  at  5:30 
with  spectacular  fireworks 
afterwards. 


JANUARY 


Photography  by  Rachel  Brown  on 
display  in  Robinson-Carpenter 
Memorial  Library,  Cleveland. 

January  8  -  February  7 

"Edgar  Parker:  Fantasy  -  Reality,"  ex- 
hibited by  Mississippi  Museum  of 
Art  at  Wright  Art  Center,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland. 

January  12 

Mardi  Gras  Mask  Sale,  masks 
fashioned  by  Mike  Stark  of  New 
Orleans,  Mississippi  Museum  of  Art 
Sales  Gallery,  Jackson. 


January  19  -  March  2 

Printmaking  Workshop  exhibition, 
under  artist  Robert  Blackburn  with 
works  from  Blackburn,  Elizabeth 
Catlett,  Benny  Andrews,  Will  Barnet, 
Krishna,  Reddy  and  Charles  White 
included.  Upper  Atrium  Gallery, 
Mississippi  Museum  of  Art,  Jackson. 

January  21 

"The  Aspen  Soloists"  concert,  8  pm, 
Civic  Auditorium,  Clarksdale. 

January  25 

Steve  and  Nadia  Gordon,  duo- 
pianists  in  concert,  8  pm,  Greenville 
High  School,  Greenville. 

January  26  -  March  23 

"The  Black  Woman  in  the  USA: 
Prints  by  Elizabeth  Catlett,"  exhibi- 
tion by  one  of  America's  greatest 
black  artists,  Graphics  Study  Center, 
Mississippi  Museum  of  Art,  Jackson. 

January  30 

"Twelfth  Night,"  by  National  Players, 
7:30  pm,  Broom  Auditorium,  Delta 
State  University,  Cleveland. 

January  31 

Moliere's  comedy,  "School  for 
Wives,"  by  National  Players,  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland.  For  more  information  call 
846-4666. 


FEBRUARY 


Photography  by  Elen  &  Jasart  Singh, 
Robinson-Carpenter  Memorial 
Library,  Cleveland. 

February  4 

Art  film  series,  "Pablo  Picasso:  The 
Legend  of  a  Genius,"  12  noon,  East 
Gallery  Auditorium,  Mississippi 
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Museum  of  Art,  Jackson. 

February  11 

"Die  Fledermaus"  (in  English)  by  the 
Texas  Opera,  7:30  pm,  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland. 

February  12 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  the  Chicago 
City  Ballet,  8  pm,  Greenwood- 
Leflore  Civic  Center,  Greenwood. 

February  13 

The  Big  Band  Hit  Parade,  concert,  8 
pm,  Vicksburg  City  Auditorium, 
Vicksburg. 

February  16  -  March  7 

"Emma  Lytle:  Retrospective"  and 
"Bet  Wooten:  Sculpture"  exhibitions, 
opening  Feb.  16,  3-5  pm;  Wright  Art 
Center,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland. 

February  17 

"Jury's  Irish  Cabaret  of  Dublin,"  con- 
cert, 8  pm,  Greenville  High  School, 
Greenville. 

February  20 

University  Mallet  Ensemble,  8  pm, 
Zeigel,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland. 

February  27 

William  Hall  Chorale,  concert,  8 
pm,  Civic  Auditorium,  Clarksdale. 

Newport  Jazz  Festival  All  Stars,  7:30 
pm,  Broom  Auditorium,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland. 


"Miss  Gateway  to  the  Delta  Scholar- 
ship Pageant,"  open  to  girls  residing 
in  Yazoo,  Holmes,  Madison,  Sharkey 
and  Issaquena  counties;  preliminary 
to  Miss  Mississippi  Pageant.  Will  be 
held  in  mid-March,  1986.  For  more 
information  call  746-1273  or  write 
Yazoo  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Box  172,  Yazoo  City,  39194. 

March  1 

Federation  of  Music  Club,  all  day, 
Zeigel  Auditorium,  Delta  State 
University,  Cleveland. 

March  4 

Renaissance  Spaghetti  Supper, 
4:30-7:30  pm,  Green  Onion  Room, 
Union,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland. 

March  6 

Winter  Band  Concert,  8  pm,  Broom 
Auditorium,  Delta  State  University, 
Cleveland. 

March  6-8 

"Broadway  in  the  80's,"  Dinner 
Theatre,  Greenwood  Little  Theatre, 
Greenwood. 

March  7 

"Lust  for  Life,"  film  series,  portriats  of 
Van  Gogh  and  Paul  Gauguin;  7  pm, 
East  Gallery  Auditorium,  Mississippi 
Museum  of  Art,  Jackson. 

March  13 

"Schustick,  a  Folk  Singer,"  concert,  8 
pm,  Civic  Auditorium,  Clarksdale. 


March  15-30 

Spring  Pilgrimage,  tour  of  homes, 
1105  Washington  Street,  Vicksburg, 
638-6514. 

March  20 

Peking,  China  Acrobatic  team,  7:30 
pm,  Walter  Sillers  Coliseum,  Delta 
State  University,  Cleveland. 

March  23  -  April  30 

Faculty  Show  '85,  opening  March 
23,  3-5  pm;  Wright  Art  Center,  Delta 
State  University,  Cleveland. 

March  24 

Opera  Extravaganza:  North  Carolina 
Opera  Company,  8  pm,  Davis 
School  Auditorium,  Greenwood. 

March  29 

Annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt,  open  to 
children  thru  age  12;  sack  races,  egg 
toss  also  planned,  certificates  and 
ribbons  awarded;  Great  River  Road 
State  Park,  Rosedale.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  759-6762. 

March  30  -  May  25 

"Eudora  Welty:  Twenty  Photographs" 
exhibition,  Graphics  Study  Center, 
Mississippi  Museum  of  Art,  Jackson. 


APRIL 


April  5 

Catfish  Festival,  Courthouse  Lawn, 
Belzoni,  247-3025 


MARCH 


Portraits  by  Leigh  Sanders,  Robinson- 
Carpenter  Memorial  Library, 
Cleveland. 


March  15 

Annual  Kite  Flying  contest,  age 
groups  of  5-12  and  13  &  over,  rib- 
bons and  certificates  awarded  to 
highest  and  best  looking  kites;  Great 
River  Road  State  Park,  Rosedale.  For 
more  information  call  759-6762. 


April  22 

Gustavo  Romero,  pianist,  in  concert, 
8  pm,  Vicksburg  City  Auditorium, 
Vicksburg. 
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CONTINUING 
EVENTS 


City  Library  —  Inverness,  265-5179. 
In  Miniature,  handmade  replicas  of 
old  original  homes,  school,  depot, 
hotel,  churches  and  other  buildings 
no  longer  standing.  On  display  at 
City  Library,  open  Monday  thru 
Friday. 

The  Burrus  House  —  Hwy.  448,  '/> 
mile  east  of  Benoit,  742-3425. 
Built  ca.  1858  by  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Bolivar  County.  Open  by 
appointment.  Admission. 

Archaelogical  Museum  —  Carnegie 
Public  Library,  114  Delta  Ave., 
624-4461,  Clarksdale.  Collections 
include  rudimentary  Mississippi  pot- 
tery and  other  related  artifacts, 
research  materials,  and  periodic 
changing  art  exhibits.  Open  year 
round.  Free. 

Delta  Blues  Museum  —  1109  State 
Street,  Clarksdale,  624-4156. 
Dedicated  to  the  history  and  in- 
fluence of  the  blues  and  its  artists. 
Open  year  round. 

Weatherbee  House  —  238  Belmont 
Drive,  Greenville,  387-2538, 
332-8148.  Changing  art  exhibits  in 
restored  late  19th  century  cottage. 
Open  year  round.  Wednesday  1-3 
and  by  appointment.  Admission. 

Cottonlandia  Museum  —  Green- 
wood, 453-0925.  Regional  historical 
museum  depicting  history  of  the 
Delta  over  the  past  10,000  years. 
Open  year  round  except  holidays, 
Tuesday  -  Friday  9-5,  Saturday  -  Sun- 
day 2-5.  Free. 

Florewood  River  Plantation  State 
Park  —  Greenwood,  455-3821, 
455-3822.  Offers  traditional  museum 
displays  and  living  history  presenta- 
tions of  the  lifestyle  typical  of 
antebellum  cotton  plantations. 
Museum  open  year  round;  planta- 
tion open  March  -  November,  except 
holidays;  Tuesday  -  Saturday  9-5, 
Sunday  1-5.  Admission. 


Winery  Rushing  —  Merigold, 
748-2731.  Includes  25  acres  of 
vineyards  and  Mississippi's  first 
winery  since  Prohibition.  Restaurant, 
free  wine  tasting,  grist  mill  featuring 
stone  ground  corn  meal.  Open  year 
round,  except  holidays,  Tuesday  - 
Saturday  10-5. 

Governor's  Mansion  —  300  E. 

Capital  Street,  Jackson,  359-3175. 
Restored  Greek  Revival  mansion, 
home  of  Mississippi's  governors 
since  1842;  collection  of  19th  cen- 
tury decorative  arts.  Open  year 
round  by  appointment;  Tuesday  -  Fri- 
day 9:30-11:30.  Free. 

The  Old  Court  House  Museum  — 

Court  Square,  Vicksburg,  636-0741. 
Historical  museum  reflecting 
Southern  heritage  in  1858  Court 
House  building.  Open  year  round; 
Monday  -  Saturday  8:30-4:30,  Sun- 
day 1:30-4:30.  Admission. 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  — 

Vicksburg,  636-0583.  Encompasses 
entire  battlefield  of  Civil  War  Siege 
of  Vicksburg  and  includes 
monuments  and  Visitors  Center  with 
museum  displaying  artifacts, 
dioramas  and  narrative  film.  Open 
year  round;  Monday  -  Sunday  8-5, 
June  -  August  until  6.  Free. 

Wister  Gardens  —  1  mile  north  of 
Belzoni.  A  beautiful  estate  open  for 
your  enjoyment  year  round. 


Ethel  Mohamed's  Stitchery  —  307 

Central,  Belzoni.  Call  for  appoint- 
ment, 247-1433.  Mrs.  Mohamed  has 
gained  fame  with  her  heirloom  stit- 
chery, and  has  work  in  the  Smithso- 
nian, Washington,  DC.  and  recently 
had  reproductions  made  of  one  to 
be  sold.  Others  not  for  sale. 

Riverboat  Excursions  —  The  Delta 
Queen  and  the  Mississippi  Queen 

are  authentic  sternwheelers  reminis- 
cent of  the  riverboat  era.  These 
beautiful  symbols  of  a  bygone  age 
are  operated  year  round  by  the 
Delta  Queen  Steamboat  Company, 
so  all  information  concerning 
various  cruise  packages  and 
schedules  should  be  requested  from 
your  local  travel  agent  or  by  contac- 
ting: Delta  Queen  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, 511  Main  Street,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45202,  1-800-543-1949. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Boat  Cruise  of- 
fers narrative  tours  of  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  as  well  as  moonlight 
cruises  on  the  Mississippi.  These 
operate  on  a  seasonal  basis  (mid- 
April  through  mid-September).  For 
information  and  inquiries,  contact: 
Jefferson  Davis  Boat  Cruise,  P.O.  Box 
664,  Vicksburg,  MS  39180,  636-9421. 
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going  home 


by  Cristina  Salat 


We  were  let  off  on  Interstate  55. 
The  shadows  had  deepened.  I  de- 
cided it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
stop  for  the  night.  We  climbed  off 
the  road  a  ways,  behind  some 
bushes.  Peering  through  the  leaves  I 
could  still  see  the  cars  flashing  by, 
but  they  couldn't  see  us.  That  was 
good.  No  more  hassles  tonight. 

I  unrolled  our  ratty  old  blanket 
and  spread  it  across  a  soft  patch  of 
leaves  and  undergrowth.  Jason  was 
still  seated  on  an  uncovered  tree 
root  where  I'd  plopped  him.  I 
shrugged  off  my  green  army  knap- 
sack and  picked  him  up. 

"We're  going  to  stay  here  tonight, 
Jase.. .won't  that  be  nice?  The  states 
are  so  warm  now  we  hardly  even 
need  blankets  anymore.  Yes  siree..."  I 
sat  down,  him  in  my  lap,  "pretty 
soon  we'll  be  home."  The  thought 
made  me  shiver. 

Jason's  head  was  tilted  back  at  an 
unnatural  angle.  Sometimes  he  holds 
it  upright  by  himself,  but  when  he's 
tired  he  can't.  I  shifted  him  around 
and  gently  moved  his  head  so  it 
could  rest  on  me.  I  hummed  and 
rocked  back  and  forth  a  little  so  he 
could  fall  asleep. 

"We're  going  home,  Jason..."  I  sang 
very  quietly.  All  around  us  crickets 
made  night  noises,  "...home,"  I 
whispered.  "Can  you  believe  it?" 

I  lay  back,  Jason  still  snuggled  in 
by  my  collarbone,  and  pulled  part  of 
the  spread  blanket  around  us.  The 
chill  of  winter  was  still  in  the  earth 
though  June  was  approaching.  But 
with  good  connections  we  should 
hit  the  farm  by  around  three  tomor- 
row; no  more  sleeping  at  roadsides. 
Oh  God... 

If  only  he'd  forgive  me  for  leaving 
the  way  I  did,  sneaking  out  in  the 
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dead  of  night,  a  note  trying 
desperately  to  explain,  once  again, 
how  I  felt.  I  know  I  hurt  him, 
something  I  never  wanted  to  do.  If  I 
could  do  things  over  again  I  would 
try  harder  to  make  him  understand, 
but  I  wouldn't  erase  the  years  I'd 
been  gone,  even  with  all  the 
mistakes  I  made.  The  world  was 
OUT  THERE... I  had  to  explore  it  for 
myself. 

Please  see  that,  Daddy.  I  had  to 
find  out  if  something  was  out  there 
waiting  for  me.  Don't  hold  it  against 
me.  I  ran  away  with  Jeff  to  make  a 
somebody  of  myself  so  you'd  be 
proud. ..but  I'm  coming  back  with 
nothing.. .No,  not  nothing.  I  have 
Jason  now.  I  know  he's  not  what 
you'd  have  picked  for  a  grandchild, 
he'll  never  follow  in  your  footsteps 
and  build  up  a  farm  single-handed, 
but  he's  got  the  sweetest  smile  and 
he  tries  so  hard... 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  to  the 
sound  of  birds  chirping.  The  woods 
were  coming  alive  and  I  felt  good.  I 
threw  off  the  blanket  and  stretched. 
My  neck  was  stiff.  I  cracked  it  and 
pushed  my  long  hair  behind  my 
ears.  Then  I  bent  down  and  shook 
Jason  gently. 

"Wake  up.. .come  on  Jason,  rise 
and  shine..."  I  used  to  worry 
because  he  wakes  up  so  slow. 
Sometimes  I  thought  he'd  died  in  his 
sleep.  I'd  be  so  scared,  I  was  afraid 
to  touch  him.  But  thafs  just  his  way. 
He's  a  lot  tougher  than  he  looks. 
"Come  on,  Sweetie,  wake  up.. .open 
your  eyes... Mommy's  hungry;  she 
can't  wait  all  day  for  you  to  come 
back  from  dreamland..." 

Eventually  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  me  foggily.  I  kept  stroking 
him  and  talking  so  he'd  know  he 


was  safe  until  he  fully  woke  up. 

"Mommy  is  absolutely  starving!"  I 
smiled.  "What  say  we  hit  the  road 
and  get  ourselves  some  grub."  He 
caught  the  light  tone  in  my  voice 
and  grinned.  I  helped  him  up  and 
quickly  shook  out  and  rolled  up  our 
blanket.  My  mouth  felt  dry  and 
sticky,  and  did  we  ever  need  baths! 
But  somehow  I  felt  optimistic.  I 
hoped  the  feeling  would  last. 

"If  1 1  be  okay,"  I  told  Jason, 
reaching  for  his  hand  as  we  climbed 
through  the  bushes  and  down  onto 
the  roadside.  "You'll  see." 

That  early  in  the  morning  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  ride,  but  I  didn't  mind 
walking.  I  let  Jason  walk  even 
though  it  took  longer.  The  exercise 
was  good  for  him  and  he  was  get- 
ting better  at  it.  His  left  foot  didn't 
seem  to  drag  as  much  anymore,  and 
he  stumbled  a  whole  lot  less.  He 
kept  his  eyes  glued  to  his  feet,  con- 
centrating, and  I  encouraged  him. 

"Jason,  you  walk  so  good  now! 
Wait  till  we  show  Daddy. .he'll  be  so 
proud  of  you,  he'll  look  at  you  and 
say..."  I  lowered  my  voice  to  a  rum- 
ble, "What  a  fine  young  man  I  have 
for  a  grandson... why  I'm  just  tickled 
pink  my  grandson  is  such  a  special 
little  boy..." 

I  hope  he'll  say  that,  I  thought 
desperately. 

A  few  cars  whizzed  by  us  and 
Jason  faltered,  jerking  his  head 
upright  to  see  what  was  making  the 
noise.  I  held  his  hand  tightly  and 
sang  to  him  so  he'd  know  it  was 
alright.  He  gets  scared  when  he 
can't  see  whafs  going  on.  It  took 
him  so  long  to  learn  to  walk.  He 
has  severe  tunnel  vision,  among 
other  things,  so  when  he  concen- 
trates on  moving  his  feet,  that 


becomes  his  whole  world.  A  noise 
from  the  "outside"  world,  like  a 
passing  car  or  an  unexpected  shout, 
terrifies  him. 

Eventually  we  caught  a  ride  just 
south  of  the  Tennessee  line.  The 
trucker  was  an  old  guy  with  leathery 
bronze  skin  and  a  smelly  cigar.  I 
checked  him  over  carefully  before 
accepting  the  ride.  Down  here,  a 
careful  eye  can  usually  distinguish 
a  pervert  from  an  okay  ride.  He 
checked  out  okay. 

When  we  stopped  for  gas  I  took 
Jason  to  the  tiny,  dank  bathroom 
around  back  and  tried  to  clean  us 
up  some,  rinsing  through  our  hair 
and  combing  it  neat,  splashing  our 
faces  and  armpits  with  cold  water, 
and  even  washing  Jason's  feet.  I 
couldn't  do  much  about  our  clothes 
but  we  did  look  slightly  less  grubby. 

I  had  Jason  seated  on  a  sink.  A 
little  spittle  was  dribbling  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  I  told  him 
sternly,  "Now  Jason,  don't  you  drool 
when  you  see  Daddy..."  I  grinned,  "I 
know  you're  dying  to  meet  him,  but 
that's  no  excuse.  I  doubt  he'd  take 
kindly  to  you  drooling  on  him,  what 
with  you  being  four  and  all!"  Jason 
grinned  back  as  if  he  understood 
me.  Maybe  he  did. 

We  squeezed  out  of  the  cramped 
bathroom  and  climbed  back  into  the 
cab  of  the  shiny,  18-wheeler. 

"Ready?"  the  trucker  drawled,  the 
soggy  cigar  hanging  from  his  chap- 
ped lips.  I  nodded,  losing  my  ap- 
petite for  the  moment.  I  hate  the 
way  cigars  reek... 

He  lurched  the  truck  into  first  gear 
and  laboriously  guided  it  away  from 
the  gas  station,  onto  the  interstate. 
Once  we  hit  the  smooth  straightway, 
the  monster  settled  down  to  a  steady 


grumble  and  I  tried  to  relax  as  the 
lush  greenery  native  to  this  part  of 
Mississippi  whizzed  by.  It  wasn't 
easy.  My  nerves  rattled  with  each 
lurch  of  the  truck  and  my  eyes 
watered  from  the  smoke  that  cloud- 
ed the  cab. 

The  radio  cackled  with  bursts  of 
static  every  once  in  a  while  as  some 
country  singer  twanged  away  on  his 
guitar  and  wailed.  My  mind  raced 
and  I  was  having  trouble  breathing. 


Fending  for  myself,  alone, 
I've  learned  how  important 

it  is  to  have  someone 

whose  opinions  and  ideas 

you  can  respect. 


"You  have  to  calm  down..."  I  told 
myself.  I  rolled  down  my  window 
and  took  some  deep  breaths.  That 
helped.  I  tuned  out  the  music 
grating  from  the  tiny  black  speaker 
and  let  my  thoughts  drift  back  to 
Jeff.  I  can  think  about  him  now 
without  acute  pain,  but  I  still  miss 
him  so  much... 

He  was  my  freedom  and  my  an- 
chor. Just  like  my  dad,  to  me,  he 
was  perfect.  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  significant  about  him  that  I 
didn't  like.  I  could  never  have  com- 
mitted our  son  to  an  institution, 
though  people  told  me  it  would  be 
the  best  place  for  a  child  with 
Jason's  "handicaps".  It  wasn't  that  I 
thought  I  could  help  Jason  better  by 
myself.  But  of  all  the  things  in  this 
world,  there  is  one  thing  I.  want 
Jason  to  have... someone  he  can 


respect.  Fending  for  myself,  alone, 
independent,  I've  learned  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  someone  whose 
opinions  and  ideas  you  can  respect. 
And  I  know  you  won't  find  someone 
with  my  father's  compassion  or  Jeff's 
insights  at  some  institution.  No  way. 
But  I  want  Jason  to  have  someone 
like  my  dad  or  my  Jeff  to  look  up  to 
and  learn  from... 

Jason  resembles  Jeff,  a  smaller  ver- 
sion, without  the  beard.  I  read  in 
some  magazine  once  that  a  famous 
movie  star  claimed  kissing  a  man 
without  hair  on  his  face  is  like  kiss- 
ing a  raw  egg.  I  agree.  The  boys  I 
kissed  in  high  school  wore  nothing. 
It  took  Jeff,  with  his  scratchy  beard 
that  smelled  like  a  mixture  of  wood, 
freshly-brewed  coffee,  and  expensive 
cologne,  to  make  me  feel  like  I  was 
melting.  Oh  Jeff... 

Jason  shifted  around  in  my  lap 
and  for  a  moment  I  smiled  sadly 
without  even  knowing  it  as  cows 
grazing  in  the  bright,  almost-summer 
air  flashed  by.  Jeff  told  me  so  many 
stories  about  cows;  legends  that 
made  my  imagination  soar  and  infor- 
mative things,  like  how  revered  cows 
are  by  the  Hindus... 

"Did  you  know  they  drink  a  mix- 
ture of  cow  pee  and  milk  and  curd 
to  purify  themselves?" 

"No,"  I'd  laughed,  until  I  saw  he 
was  serious,  "Really?" 

"Really!" 

"Oh  my  God..."  Being  true  made 
it  even  funnier.  I'd  laughed  until  my 
face  was  wet  with  tears  and  my 
stomach  ached. 

Jeff  knew  so,  so  much.  Not  about 
school  subjects  —  he  couldn't  figure 
out  my  Trig  homework  for  anything 
—  but  about  important  things 
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From  submarines 
to  carving  deer... 


by  Janet  Traylor 


George  Mixon  at  work  on  new  piece. 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  ten-year  old 
boy  feasted  on  robins,  but  he  knew 
it  was  wrong.  The  time  was  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  hungry  lit- 
tle boy  was  George  Mixon.  This  in- 
stance scarred  Mixon's  conscience, 
leaving  him  with  a  love  for  nature 
and  desire  to  preserve  its  beauty. 

"I  try  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  for 
wildlife,"  Mixon  relates  as  he 
reminisces  of  his  dinner  of  robins.  "I 
felt  bad  about  it,  but  I  was  trying  to 
feed  my  family." 

Mixon  did  "penance"  for  his  in- 
justice to  nature  by  developing  the 
habit  of  feeding  birds  and  protecting 
animals.  This  compassion  for 
wildlife  evolved  into  a  desire  to 
commemorate  nature  on  a  greater 
scale  by  using  God's  creatures  as 
themes  for  his  hobby  of  woodcarv- 
ing.  His  graphic  scenes  capture  the 
vivid  personality  and  character  of 
each  subject  portrayed.  When  look- 
ing at  Mixon's  work,  you  can  hear 
his  wooden  dog  bark;  his  graven 
Indian  portrait  dares  you  into  a 
stare-out;  and  his  rabbit  invites  you 
to  chase  him  through  the  woods. 
These  wooden  carvings  petrify  the 
sensitivity  of  a  very  impressionable 
man. 

Born  during  the  Great  Depression 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
George  Mixon  clearly  recalls 
another  instance  from  his  boyhood 
that  later  molded  his  life.  "My  uncle 
took  me  to  Ft.  Jackson  to  see  the 
parades.  I  saw  all  the  soldiers  with 
clean  starched  uniforms  and  shiny 
shoes  and  could  tell  they  were 
eating  very  good,  where  the  rest  of 
us  weren't."  Needless  to  say,  Mixon 
entered  the  service  in  the  naval 
forces  after  high  school  graduation 
and  was  stationed  on  a  submarine. 
"I've  been  to  Cuba,  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  most  of  the  Atlantic." 
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Four  years  of  living  under  water  was 
enough  for  Mixon,  so  he  got  out  of 
the  Navy  in  1950,  only  to  be  called 
back  in  four  months  later.  This  time 
he  chose  the  Air  Force  as  his  branch 
of  enlistment,  serving  in  Texas,  Ger- 
many, and  Greenville,  Mississippi.  "I 
married  a  girl  from  Greenville,"  he 
says. 

In  1977  Mixon  retired  and  moved 
back  to  his  wife's  hometown.  At 
rather  a  loss  for  what  to  do,  he 
decided  to  go  back  to  school.  "My 
family  never  could  afford  to  send  me 
to  college.  After  leaving  the  military 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  complete 
my  education  at  the  government's 
expense."  Toward  the  end  of  his  Air 
Force  career,  Mixon  served  in  a 
management  capacity,  so  he  studied 
Business  Administration  at  Mississip- 
pi Delta  Junior  College,  finishing 
there  in  1980.  In  the  spring  of  1981 
Mixon  transferred  to  Delta  State 
University  to  continue  his  education. 

Despite  being  an  older  student, 
Mixon  keeps  his  grades  over  a  3.5 
average  on  a  4.0  scale  and  carries  a 
usual  load  of  six  to  twelve  hours  per 


semester,  with  three  during  the  sum- 
mer. "My  study  habits  aren't  the 
greatest  and  it  was  hard  to  get  back 
into  school,  but  I  think  my  motiva- 
tion and  desire  to  learn  is  stronger 
than  those  of  younger  students." 
Mixon  admitted  he  had  a  problem 
fitting  in  with  the  new  crowd  of 
young  adults,  but  after  they  realized 
Mixon  could  help  with  their 
homework,  they  accepted  him  quite 
readily. 

George  Mixon  with  samples  of  his 
craft. 


Mixon  associates  with  his  instruc- 
tors also.  His  friend,  Dr.  William 
Cash,  chairman  of  Delta  State's 
history  department,  considers  Mixon 
an  older,  brighter  student.  "He's  my 
golf  partner  and  tomato  bringer," 
Cash  says,  pointing  to  a  dog  Mixon 
made  out  of  golf  balls  and  tees.  The 
teacher's  office  is  also  decorated  by 
a  carved  scene  of  a  deer  drinking 
from  a  stream,  a  gift  from  Mixon 
that  Cash  is  very  proud  of. 

By  majoring  in  accounting,  Mixon 
hopes  to  keep  books  for  small  firms 
at  his  home.  "I  don't  want  an  eight- 
to-five  job,"  he  says,  looking  forward 
to  having  time  to  play  golf  (a  favorite 
pasttime  he  shares  with  his 
teachers),  fish,  and  carve. 

While  Mixon  was  living  in  Texas, 
his  friend  Bob  Traylor  tried  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  art  of  woodcarving, 
but  the  serviceman  lacked  the  time 
to  donate  to  such  a  hobby.  In 
Greenville,  however,  the  retired 
Senior  Master  Sergeant  decided  it 
might  be  a  worthwhile  undertaking. 
"I  went  back  to  Texas  for  a  visit  and 
Bob  gave  me  a  rush  course.  My  first 
carvings  were  a  dog  and  horse 
head." 

After  five  years  Mixon  is  still 
etching  nature  into  wooden  master- 
pieces, but  he  says  even  though  he 
repeats  patterns,  carving  remains  a 
new  learning  experience  each  time. 
"There's  always  something  that  I 
could've  done  better  on  that  par- 
ticular project,"  Mixon  admits,  com- 
menting that  picking  out  a  pattern 
begins  the  fashioning  of  each 
picture. 

Correct  wood  selection  determines 
the  quality  of  the  finished  product 
because  the  right  thickness  and 
hardness  of  the  lumber  affects  the 
ease  of  chiseling  the  design.  "Ex- 
perience is  the  key,"  Mixon  shares, 
recalling  his  mistake  of  using  red 
wood  once  in  a  project.  "Bass  and 
cypress  wood  are  the  best  boards  to 
work  with,  but  white  pine,  hickory, 
and  oak  are  good  also.  The  cypress 
and  bass  woods  are  softer  and 
thicker  —  they  don't  dull  my  chisels, 
and  they  stain  prettier."  Pieces  of 
lumber  usually  have  to  be  glued 
together  before  the  cutting  can 
begin.  "You  just  don't  find  wood 
over  11/14  inches  in  width,"  he  says. 
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They  sold  her  collection  of  angels 
before  they  put  her  in  the  nursing 
home.  Now  she  had  only  two  angels 
left  to  look  at.  They  stood  on  her 
small  dressing  table  in  her  room. 
One  was  a  handmade  papier  mache 
angel  that  played  "Silent  Night." 

Augusta  Rivers,  the  piano  teacher 
of  forty  years,  wondered  how  she 
had  come  to  this. 

Christmas  had  always  been  a 
beautiful  time  to  her.  That  was 
always  the  season  she  gave  her 
musical  teas.  For  weeks  before,  she 
made  the  children  practice  their 
pieces  until  every  note  was  perfect. 

Almost  every  child  took  piano 
lessons  in  those  days,  even  if  they 
weren't  talented.  Even  the  homes  of 
the  poor  boasted  of  a  piano,  if  only 
an  old,  out-of-tune  one. 

Augusta  listened  to  each  child's 
struggle  at  the  keyboard  as  if  it  was 
her  own.  She  felt  like  slapping  some 
of  the  children  on  their  wrists.  She 
"bawled  out"  the  ones  who  did  not 
practice.  She  hugged  those  who 
played  well. 

The  mothers  adored  her.  Most  of 
them  felt  she  was  going  to  make 
concert  pianists  out  of  their 
children.  Of  course  they  over-rated 
Augusta,  but  she  loved  it. 


On  top  of  her  old  upright  piano 
stood  her  collection  of  angels  —  a 
sight  to  be  seen.  There  was  a  hand- 
painted  one,  a  Hummel  angel,  a 
crude  wooden  one.  Most  of  them 
had  been  given  to  her  by  her  friends 
and  relatives,  but  a  few  she  had 
bought  herself. 

Ever  since  she  had  been  a  little 
girl,  Augusta  had  loved  angels,  and 
by  putting  her  collection  on  the 
piano  she  hoped  to  create  an  incen- 
tive for  her  students.  Instead,  she 
had  to  admit,  the  angels  distracted 
most  of  the  children.  It  was  only 
when  she  started  the  metronome 
that  they  began  to  forget  the  angels 
and  concentrate  on  the  music. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  before 
Christmas  Augusta  always  gave  her 
Christmas  tea  recital  in  the  Lutheran 
school  hall  where  her  husband  con- 
ducted his  choir  rehearsals.  All  the 
mothers  dressed  their  girls  in  taffeta 
dresses  and  frizzed  theft  hair  with  a 
curling  iron.  The  boys  wore  long 
pants  and  starched  white  shirts. 

It  was  such  an  important  day  that 
a  lot  of  people  even  missed  the 
church  services  to  get  ready  for  it. 
All  the  women  baked  cookies  and 
brought  them  to  the  recital.  There 
was  coffee  and  hot  chocolate  and 


tea  afterwards.  Mothers  worried  over 
their  boys  and  girls,  hoping  they 
wouldn't  hit  any  wrong  notes  and 
embarrass  them. 

It  was  beautiful  to  be  a  young 
musician.  Each  child  was  proud  of 
himself.  But  the  parents  were  even 
prouder. 

From  the  wings  of  the  school  hall, 
Augusta's  husband  watched  it  all, 
feeling  "left  out"  and  like  a  "hen- 
pecked" husband. 

It  was  true  that  Augusta  wore  the 
pants  in  the  family,  but  she  had  to. 
Manly  Rivers,  her  husband,  was  a 
meek  little  man  who  couldn't  go 
ahead  with  anything  and  was  often 
plagued  by  nervous  disorders.  Peo- 
ple all  respected  and  feared  Augusta, 
while  they  pitied  Manly  for  his 
failures.  After  all  he  was  only  a  third 
grade  teacher  in  a  parochial  school 
and  that  didn't  say  much  for  him 
when  other  men  were  successful 
businessmen  and  doctors  and 
lawyers.  And  he  only  directed  a 
mediocre  choir  of  mediocre  voices. 

Augusta  sighed,  remembering.  She 
had  been  ill-tempered  and  impatient 
with  Manly,  but  after  so  many  years 
of  pushing  him,  she  had  grown  tired 
of  his  failures  and  concentrated  on 
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her  piano  teaching.  And,  of  course, 
the  angel  collection.  Women  in  tired 
marriages  had  to  concentrate  on 
other  things. 

But  no  matter  how  Manly  Rivers 
felt,  he  always  helped  his  wife  serve 
the  tea  and  cookies  after  her 
Christmas  piano  recitals. 

Mothers  buzzed  around  Augusta, 
asking  her  naive  questions  about  the 
progress  of  their  children.  But 
Augusta  was  just  as  naive  as  they 
were.  She  believed  in  some  of  her 
students.  Little  did  she  know  that 
none  of  them  would  ever  be  a  con- 
cert pianist  in  the  years  to  come.  All 
she  could  do  now  was  goad  them 
into  the  oblivion  of  housewives  and 
businessmen  and  mechanics. 

But  at  Augusta's  Christmas  teas, 
Manly  couldn't  help  being  proud 
of  her,  no  matter  how  much  she 
nagged  him.  He  wondered  how  he 
had  ever  married  such  an  ac- 
complished woman.  There  must 
have  been  something  clever  about 
him,  after  all! 

Augusta  was  sorry  that  she  and 
Manly  had  never  had  any  children. 
Especially  after  he  died,  very  sud- 
denly of  pneumonia.  They  had  been 
married  for  twenty-five  years  and 
both  of  them  knew  their  marriage 
had  been  a  mistake,  but  because  of 
their  strict  religious  backgrounds, 
neither  had  sought  his  freedom. 

Now  all  the  freedom  in  the  world 
was  theirs,  Augusta  in  her  music, 
Manly  in  his  grave,  never  again  to 
be  demeaned  by  an  aggressive  wife. 

For  years  afterward,  Augusta  still 
taught  piano  and  gave  her  recitals, 
but  her  heart  wasn't  in  it  anymore. 
Again  and  again  she  turned  to  her 
angel  collection  for  comfort. 

The  church  had  changed.  Twenty 
years  had  brought  with  it  many  im- 
provements, but  people  weren't  the 
same  anymore.  Children  and  parents 
weren't  interested  in  music  lessons. 


Television  had  replaced  piano. 

Augusta  felt  her  popularity  slip- 
ping. She  was  like  an  old  movie  star, 
fading  in  the  town,  no  longer  in  de- 
mand. People  on  the  street  didn't 
talk  to  her  much  anymore.  They 
didn't  ask  about  her  husband, 
because  the  new  generation  with 
master's  degrees  didn't  remember 
him.  Young  people  with  superior 
educations  were  now  teaching  at  the 
parochial  school  where  Manly  had 
taught.  People  with  degrees  were 
teaching  the  music  education 
courses. 

Augusta  turned  to  her  angel  col- 
lection in  her  loneliness  and  disillu- 
sionment. It  became  her  absorbing 
passion.  Once  in  a  while  an  old  stu- 
dent of  hers  would  drop  in  with  a 
little  gift  of  an  angel  and  her  heart 
glowed.  She  felt  like  somebody 
then.  She  would  serve  tea  and 
cookies  to  her  visitors,  but  she  never 


touched  the  piano  again.  It  just 
stood  there,  the  keys  yellowing  with 
age,  getting  out  of  tune.  It  was  like  a 
big  ornament  now  and  served  most- 
ly as  a  table  for  her  angels  to  stand 
on. 

Sometimes  she  missed  the  old 
days,  though,  when  the  sound  of 
right  or  wrong  notes  was  so  impor- 
tant to  her.  She  longed  for  the 
sparkle  of  Chopin,  the  depth  of 
Brahms.  People  didn't  care  for  that 
kind  of  music  anymore,  anyway  not 
the  people  in  this  town. 

What  was  it  the  teenagers  liked  to- 
day? Rock  music. 

Augusta  shook  her  head.  She  had 
heard  it  once  or  twice  on  the  TV 
set.  "Jungle  music,"  she  scoffed.  She 
was  disgusted  by  the  rock  concerts 
in  some  of  the  church  services,  too. 
No,  nothing  was  the  same  anymore. 

Sometimes  now,  staring  at  her 
fingers,  crippled  up  with  arthritis, 
she  could  hardly  believe  the  old 
world  of  her  music  was  gone. 

At  first  when  she  went  into  the 
nursing  home,  she  felt  bitter  about 
everything.  After  she  fell  and  broke 
her  hip,  the  few  relatives  she  had 
left  decided  she'd  be  better  off  there. 
They  sold  everything  for  her, 
because  she  needed  the  money  and 
they  didn't  want  to  pay  for  her  care 
in  the  home. 

Now  she  was  really  lonely.  So 
many  senile  people  here.  What 
could  she  talk  to  them  about?  But 
always  the  two  angels  on  her  little 
dresser  table  talked  to  her.  And 
sometimes  she  talked  back  to  them. 
Was  she  getting  senile,  too? 

Augusta  had  never  really  been  a 
religious  woman,  even  though  her 
husband  had  taught  in  a  parochial 
school.  She  was  sorry  about  that 
now.  At  night  when  all  the  other 
people  in  the  nursing  home  were 
sleeping,  she  lay  wide  awake.  The 
Continued 
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dim  outlines  of  the  two  angels 
bothered  her.  They  were  saying 
something,  even  if  she  couldn't 
understand  what  it  was.  Were 
they  the  voices  of  her  conscience, 
plaguing  her  now  because  she  had 
always  thought  too  much  of  her 
music  and  too  little  of  her  husband? 

She  was  adjusting  to  the  home, 
but  she  still  didn't  eat  well  or  sleep 
well.  To  her  this  place  was  just  a 
slow  and  difficult  way  of  dying. 
There  was  no  one  around  who  real- 
ly cared  about  you.  They  were  just 
waiting  for  you  to  fall  asleep  some 
night  and  not  wake  up.  Then  they'd 
be  rid  of  one  more  burden. 

Augusta  sighed.  How  lucky  you 
were  to  die  young  and  not  be  a 
burden  to  people.  The  person  in  the 
wheelchair  suffered  more  than  the 
one  who  pushed  it. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Augusta  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
but  she  always  woke  up  early.  The 
two  little  angels  greeted  her  with  the 
only  joy  she  knew  for  the  day. 

This  was  Augusta's  first  Christmas 
in  the  nursing  home.  She  had  taken 
no  interest  in  making  ornaments  for 
the  tree  in  the  reception  room  like 
some  of  the  other  ladies.  And  she 
wondered  who  would  play  the  old 
piano  that  led  them  in  singing  the 
carols.  Whoever  it  was,  she  wouldn't 
play  as  well  as  Augusta  had  in  her 
heyday. 

But  when  Christmas  finally  arrived, 
Augusta  was  excited.  Even  if  no  one 
came  to  see  her,  it  would  be  a  day 
free  of  her  usual  boredom  in  the 
home.  Visitors  would  be  coming  to 
see  other  people,  and  she  could 
study  them  and  see  the  music  and 
the  poetry  in  their  faces.  The 
Christmas  tree  was  beautiful  with 
handmade  ornaments,  but  she  had 
never  had  any  talent  for  making 
such  things.  Everyone  admired  it  as 
they  came  into  the  reception  area. 
Augusta  couldn't  help  loving  it,  too. 
It  was  so  beautiful. 

They  were  going  toward  the 
visiting  room  now  where  a  lady  was 
playing  the  Christmas  carols  on  an 
old  piano.  Augusta  knew  every  carol 
by  heart.  Soon  most  of  them  would 
be  going  to  the  visiting  room  to  be 
with  their  friends  and  relatives  and 


to  join  in  singing  the  carols  and  ex- 
change gifts  and  have  coffee  and 
cake. 

Augusta  sat  frozen  in  her 
wheelchair.  She  would  stay  in  her 
room.  Why  should  she  go  in  there 
anyway?  No  one  had  come  to  see 
her.  The  door  of  Christmas  had 
closed  on  her  years  ago.  She  didn't 
care  to  see  a  lot  of  senile,  old  peo- 
ple being  fawned  over  today  by  a  lot 
of  hypocritical  young  people.  She'd 
remain  with  all  of  those  who  were 
too  sick  in  their  beds  to  go  to  the 
visitor's  room. 


She  knew  now  that 
there  was  Christmas 
after  all.  Even  for  an 

old  woman  in  a 
wheelchair  like  her. 

One  fat  little  girl 

and  one  sad  woman 

whose  mother  had 

died  had  made  her 

feel  good  today. 


She  had  a  lot  of  special  Christmas 
memories  and  if  she  went  to  join 
the  others  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
indulge  in  them.  It  would  make  her 
feel  lonelier  to  watch  them  enjoying 
themselves,  even  in  a  small  way. 
There  would  be  a  sweetness  to  her 
being  alone.  And  the  angels  would 
be  there,  as  they  always  were,  to 
keep  her  company. 

She  listened  intently  from  her 
room.  They  had  begun  the  program. 
They  were  singing  "Silent  Night." 
The  song  was  beautiful  even  if  it 
was  played  on  the  old  piano. 

Suddenly  Augusta  noticed  a  little 
pumpkin-faced  girl  standing  beside 
her. 

"Your  angels  are  dusty,  lady,"  she 
said. 


Augusta  couldn't  help  smiling.  She 
gave  a  spry  answer.  "This  is  a  dusty 
place,"  she  said. 

"I  know,"  the  little  girl  said,  "your 
angels  have  dusty  wings." 

"You  blew  it  off,  I  hope?"  Augusta 
asked. 

"Sure,  lady.  I  like  pretty  things, 
too.  Only  they  have  to  be  clean." 

Augusta  nodded.  Their  thoughts 
touched  elbows. 

This  little  girl  was  a  mysterious 
visitor.  "Who  are  you,  dear?  What 
are  you  doing  in  my  room?"  she 
asked. 

"I  just  wanted  to  look  at  your 
angels,"  the  fat  little  girl  said.  "I 
don't  think  that  either  one  of  us  is 
having  a  good  time  today." 

"You're  so  right,"  Augusta  laughed. 
It  was  a  hearty  laugh.  She  hadn't 
laughed  like  that  in  a  long  time. 

The  little  girl  looked  at  her,  just  a 
foolish  old  woman  sitting  in  a 
wheelchair,  her  face  an  old,  white 
clock  saying  that  death  was  near. 

"My  name  is  Marie,"  she  said.  "I'm 
here  with  my  mom  who  came  to 
see  my  grandma." 

"Oh?  Why  aren't  you  in  the 
visitor's  room  with  them?" 

"Because  grandma  is  sick.  She  isn't 
at  the  party.  They  are  going  to  take 
her  to  the  hospital  tomorrow.  I  think 
grandma  will  die  and  I'm  afraid  of 
dying." 

"Didn't  you  even  talk  to  her?" 

"1  looked  at  her,  but  she  looked  so 
terrible.  If  I'd  said  something  it 
would  be  like  saying,  'goodbye'." 

"Death  isn't  so  terrible,  Marie." 

"How  would  you  know?  You 
haven't  died  yet.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  it.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 
story  of  your  angels." 

Augusta  felt  flattered.  A  little  girl 
of  today  asking  about  her  angels. 
"Well,  dear,  it's  a  long  story,"  and 
she  began  talking  and  talking.  She 
hadn't  talked  this  much  since  she 
had  been  in  the  nursing  home.  The 
fat  little  girl  listened,  her  eyes  as 
wide  as  saucers. 

"I  wish  I  could  play  piano,"  she 
told  Augusta  after  hearing  about  her 
years  of  teaching  boys  and  girls.  "My 
mom  doesn't  like  pianos." 

"Why  not?" 

"She  says  they're  old-fashioned." 

continued  on  page  27 
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New  Bethel  M.B.  Church  at  Perthshire,  near  Gunnison,  Mississippi. 


STANDING 

ON  THE 

PROMISES 


Plantation  churches  are  fighting  a 
battle  with  the  farmer's  plow,  the 
storms  of  times,  and  waning  con- 
gregations. But  presently  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Delta's  rural 
scene  as  red-shouldered  hawks, 
fence-row  cedars,  and  blackberry 
vines. 

They  stand  defiantly,  not  willing 
to  trade  heritage  and  tradition  for 
plowed  dirt.  Some  lean  from  age 
and  are  propped  and  patched.  The 
white  wood  structures,  with  their  tall 
slanted  roof  and  a  steeple 
somewhere  up  front,  were  made 
from  cypress  grown  on  plantation 
bottom  land.  The  boss-man  donated 
the  land,  and  the  plantation  swamp 


by  Merita  Koll 

yielded  the  big  cypress  trees  which 
were  hauled  by  mule  and  wagon  to 
the  plantation  saw  mill. 

New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  on 
Perthshire  Plantation  is  one  such 
church.  Standing  beside  a  winding 
black  top  road  near  Gunnison,  it  is 
propped  in  the  back  with  two-by- 
fours,  has  a  window  pane  missing  in 
the  front,  and  is  in  need  of  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  Pastor  Tom  Bronner, 
82  years  of  age,  has  always  been  its 
minister.  He  met  me  in  front  of  the 
venerable  structure  for  a  tour  of  the 
inside. 

Two  space  heaters  warmed  the 
church.  At  the  back  and  to  my  right 
was  a  25-gaIlon  aluminum  water 


cooler  on  a  small  hand-made  table. 
A  pint  mason  jar  waited  beside  the 
spout.  Wine-colored  carpet  softened 
our  footsteps  as  we  walked  down 
the  aisle  toward  the  front.  Some  of 
the  pews  were  New  Bethel  originals 
and  other  more  modern  ones  were 
bought  from  a  church  in  Shelby. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit  was  a 
small  table  draped  to  the  floor  with 
a  white  cloth. 

"The  communion  table?"  I  asked. 

"No,  this  is  the  finance  table;  the 
communion  table  is  in  the  back.  We 
have  communion  once  a  month," 
said  Mr.  Bronner.  Two  small  wicker 
baskets  were  there  as  offering  plates. 

Continued 
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"/  was  walking  along  the  bogue 

one  Sunday  afternoon.  I'd  been 

wrestling  with  the  Lord  for  about 

a  year.  He  would  say  'preach' 
and  I  would  say  'Lord  I  can't!  All 

of  a  sudden  it  was  like  I  was 

paralyzed  in  my  tracks.  I  couldn't 

move.  I  started  to  cry  out  to  the 

Lord,  "If  you'll  just  let  me  get 

home-l'll  clo  anything  you  say'  As 

soon  as  I  said  that,  I  could  move 

my  legs  again.  I've  been  preaching 

ever  since.  That  was  1934." 


Reverend  Tom  Bronner.  The  Reverend 
Bronner  has  been  pastor  of  New 
Bethel  Church  since  1935. 
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Behind  the  pulpit  and  to  the  left 
was  an  upright  piano  and  a  few 
choir  pews.  "My  nephews  from  St. 
Louis  come  sometimes  and  hold 
revivals.  They  bring  their  music 
equipment  and  we  do  have  some 
good  worship  services.  When  they 
come  we  just  want  to  stay  here  all 
night,  praising  the  Lord,"  he  said. 

There  were  a  few  pictures  hanging 
on  the  walls:  an  8  by  10  inch  glow- 
in-the-dark  card  with  a  Bible  verse 
on  it.  A  blue  and  white  picture  of 
Jesus  kneeling  in  Gethsemane 
painted  on  a  mirrored  glass.  "A 
friend  from  Chicago  sent  me  that, 
noted  Mr.  Bronner.  On  a  piece  of  14 
by  16  inch  plyboard  someone  had 
painted  flowers  and  put  "Holy 
Bible"  in  the  center.  "A  white  lady 
from  Rosedale  painted  that  for  me," 
he  said. 

Behind  the  pulpit  two  double  win- 
dows opened  to  acres  of  flat  Delta 
land.  Pastor  Bronner  pulled  back  the 
rose-colored  sheers  and  pointed  to 
the  bogue  about  a  mile  away.  "I  was 
walking  along  the  bogue  one  Sun- 
day afternoon.  I'd  been  wrestling 
with  the  Lord  for  about  a  year.  He 
would  say  'preach'  and  I  would  say 
'Lord  I  can't.'  All  of  a  sudden  it  was 
like  I  was  paralyzed  in  my  tracks.  I 
couldn't  move.  1  started  to  cry  out  to 
the  Lord,  'If  you'll  just  let  me  get 
home  I'll  do  anything  you  say'  As 
soon  as  I  said  that,  I  could  move  my 
legs  again.  I've  been  preaching  ever 
since.  That  was  1934." 

The  pulpit  was  draped  with  a 
white  linen  cloth  embroidered  with 
blue  letters  that  read: 

New  Bethel  M.  B.  Church 

Rev.  T.B.  Bronner 

Pastor 

"My  sister  made  that  for  me.  She 
has  gone  on  to  glory,"  he  said. 

Plastic  flowers  in  quart  orange 
juice  bottles  were  on  each  side  of 
the  pulpit.  He  picked  up  a  small 
wooden  mallet  and  demonstrated  its 
use  by  rapping  it  against  the  hollow 

continued 


A  personal  trait  of  Emma  Lytle's  bap- 
tismal paintings  is  to  eliminate  all 
background  in  order  to  capture 
reverence  in  the  participants'  faces. 
The  series  show  the  congregation  on 
their  way  to  Stamp's  Lake  and  Rev. 
Tom  Bronner  baptising  several 
members. 


"We  have  a  beautiful  lake  on 
Perthshire  called  Stamp's  Lake. 

That's  where  we  baptize. 
Shady  Grove  and  Mercy  Seat 
baptize  there  too/'  Tom  said. 
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wooden  pulpit,"  I  rap  for  them  to 
stand,  and  I  rap  for  them  to  sit 
down,"  he  reflected. 

A  family  Bible  with  a  picture  of 
Jesus  on  the  front  was  on  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Bronner  said  "I  want  to  read 
something  to  you  before  you  go."  He 
sliced  the  big  book  in  half  with  one 
finger,  leafed  through  a  few  more 
pages,  and  read  John  14:1-6.  Then  he 
said  a  prayer:  "Lord  bless  this  lady 
who  is  so  friendly  and  kind,  bless 
everything  she  does.. .lead  her  and 
guide  her..." 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  Tom 
Bronner  at  the  Perthshire  Plantation 
home,  he  told  of  his  earliest 
recollection  of  the  plantation  chur- 
ches. "When  I  was  a  boy  the  church 
was  also  used  as  a  one  room  school 
house.  I  went  to  school  at  New 
Hope  Plantation  Church  and  School 
till  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade.  The 
county  would  sent  out  teachers.  Ole 
Man  Thomas  was  my  teacher.  That's 
where  I  learned  to  read  and  write.  If 
you  wanted  higher  learning  you  had 
to  go  somewhere  else." 

Tom  told  of  the  beginning  of  New 
Bethel.  "In  1934  the  Baptists  were 
using  the  Methodist  church  right 
down  the  road  there  on  Hwy.  32. 
The  Baptists  would  have  their  ser- 
vice at  different  times.  Then  seven  of 
us  got  to  thinking  about  a  church  of 
our  own.  We  talked  to  Mr.  Maury 
Knowlton,  who  owned  Perthshire 
Plantation,  and  he  gave  us  a  half 
acre  of  land  down  on  the  bogue  and 
built  us  a  church.  It  was  finished  in 
1935  and  I've  always  been  the 
pastor." 

"People  walked  to  church,  rode  on 
mules,  and  in  wagons.  There  used  to 
be  four  or  five  houses  to  the  mile. 
Right  after  war  number  two  we  had 
as  many  as  200  people  in  church 
every  Sunday.  Now  the  old  houses 
have  been  torn  down  and  the  peo- 
ple who  move  into  the  new  brick 
houses  drive  back  to  the  churches 
where  they  moved  from.  But  I  guess 
I  can't  complain,  I've  baptized  many 
a  soul,"  he  said. 

The  plantation  churches  don't  have 
indoor  plumbing  for  baptistries.  The 
town  church  baptistery  is  used  dur- 
ing winter  months,  but  during  the 
summer  baptizism  is  the  way  it's 
always  been  done,  in  the  nearest 
lake. 

"We  have  a  beautiful  lake  on 
Perthshire  called  Stamp's  Lake.  Thafs 
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Emma  Knowlton  Lytle,  daughter  of 
Maury  Knowlton.  Mr.  Knowlton 
donated  the  half  acre  of  land  for  the 
New  Bethel  Church  in  1935.  Mrs. 
Lytle,  artist  &  sculptress,  of 
Perthshire,  has  done  a  series  of 
paintings  of  baptisms  at  New 
Bethel  Church. 


where  we  baptize.  Shady  Grove  and 
Mercy  Seat  baptize  there  too,"  Tom 
said. 

Tom's  age  presents  a  problem  in 
baptizing  now.  He  was  confronted 
with  an  embarrassing  incident 
recently. 

"We  had  opened  the  doors  for 
church  membership  and  this  large 
lady  came  forward;  she  must  have 
weighed  200  pounds.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  going  to  do.  Everybody 
was  waiting  for  me  to  say 
something.  Finally,  one  of  my 
deacons  spoke  up  and  said,  'Go 
ahead  and  accept  her,  I'll  wet  her 
down  good.'  I  was  so  glad,"  he 
laughed. 

Tom's  baptizings  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  paintings  done 
by  artist-sculptress  Emma  Lytle  of 
Perthshire.  When  asked  what  she 
tried  to  express  in  her  paintings,  she 
said,  "There  were  several  elements  I 
wanted  to  stress  in  the  baptizing 
scenes.  There  was  an  element  of 
deep  reverence  that  I  could  sense 
when  I  would  attend  a  baptizing.  I 
tried  to  express  that.  I  wanted  to  do 


it  as  a  gesture  of  gratitude  for  the 
black  people.  They  have  been  an 
important  part  of  my  life.  I  wanted 
to  show  my  appreciation  for  their 
being.  I  eliminated  all  background 
in  the  scenes,  and  tried  to  capture 
the  reverence  in  their  faces.  Baptiz- 
ings are  not  a  casual  thing  to  them." 

She  tells  of  a  time  when  she  was 
walking  back  from  the  lake  with 
Tom  after  one  of  the  baptizings.  "It 
was  hot  and  dusty  coming  back  up 
the  trail  to  the  cars.  Tom  turned  to 
me  and  said,  'Miz  Emma,  God  is 
real.'  Every  call  of  his  body,  every  bit 
of  his  mind  and  spirit  was  in  that 
statement." 

Ms.  Lytle  says  Tom  has  an  ever- 
present  quest  for  saving  souls  and 
baptizing.  Tom  stalked  one  of  her 
employees,  Nathan,  like  the  hound 
of  heaven.  He  would  say,  "Miz  Em- 
ma, Nathan  is  getting  old,  he  needs 
to  be  baptized.  Say  something  to 
him." 

She  would  argue  "No,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  do  it  Tom;  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, Nathan  is  God's  own."  But 
at  the  next  baptizing  at  Stamp's  Lake 
Nathan  went  under. 

When  asked  about  the  changes  in 
the  people  through  the  years,  Tom 
said  that  most  of  them  can  now  read 
and  write  so  they  can  better  under- 
stand the  Bible  and  can  read  it  for 
themselves. 

I  asked  about  the  future  of  the 
plantation  church.  He  said,  "The 
future  of  the  church  is  in  the  people 
of  the  church.  Some  come  to  church 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  They  say  they 
love  the  Lord  but  they  don't  never 
change  their  ways.  They  don't  talk 
about  the  Lord,  they  don't  pay  their 
tithes,  some  don't  come  to  church  at 
all.  I  preach  about  that  sometimes.  If 
people  don't  change,  there  ain't  gon- 
na be  no  church.  I  worry  about  the 
future  of  the  church." 

The  care  of  the  church  grounds 
and  the  cleaning  inside  are  done  by 
volunteers  in  the  church.  The  repair 
work  is  done  by  a  hired  carpenter. 

Some  of  the  churches  were  given 
enough  land  to  have  an  adjoining 
cemetery,  but  sometimes  the  land 
was  not  suitable  for  burial  because 
of  flooding.  Tom  says  he  hopes  none 
of  his  50  members  die  anytime 
soon,  but  if  they  do  they  usually  are 
buried  in  Gunnison  Community 
Cemetery  or  Warfield  Cemetery. 

continued  on  page  30 


GALLERY      GOURMET 


THE 
PAGODA 

RESTAURANT 


by  Yvonne  Tomek 


The  Pagoda  Restaurant  is  a 
Chinese  restaurant,  which,  having 
existed  in  Leland  for  five  years  prior 
to  now,  resides  in  Boyle,  Mississippi 
as  of  March,  1984.  It  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Jack  and  Sally  Woo  and 
their  family,  who  moved  to 
Cleveland  from  Leland  to  be  closer 
to  friends  and  family. 

The  Woos  are  old  acquaintances 
of  mine.  They  used  to  run  a  grocery 
store  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Court  Street  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  used  to  live  a  few  years  ago. 
Already  then,  they  were  into  cook- 
ing for  friends  and  clients.  One 
would  procure  provisions  at  the 
grocery,  often  leaving,  however,  with 
extra  samplings  from  the  kitchen. 
There  might  be  crablegs  or  egg  rolls 
that  Mrs.  Woo  would  slip  into  a 
separate  parcel.  "Taste  these  and  tell 
me  what  you  and  your  husband 
think  of  them,"  she  would  say.  That 
family  cooking  being  done  in  the 
background  was  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  was  to  come. 

Today,  the  Woos  seem  unchanged, 
with  the  same  ebullient  personality 
as  always,  the  same  personable 
touch  toward  each  as  before.  Mr. 
Woo  presides  in  the  restaurant's  kit- 
chen as  Mrs.  Woo  manages  the  din- 
ing rooms.  The  children  act  as 
waiters,  hostesses,  and  cashiers. 

The  menu  offers  a  wide  selection 
of  Cantonese  cuisine  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Woo,  the  kind  of 
Chinese  cooking  most  often  realized 
here  in  the  Delta.  This  is  so  because 
the  first  Chinese  to  emigrate  in  large 
numbers  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury came  from  Canton  in  the  south 


Jack  &  Sally  Woo,  owners  ot 
The  Pagoda  Restaurant 

of  China.  Foreigners  were  thus  in- 
troduced to  Chinese  "southern" 
cooking  and  for  these  years  after- 
ward the  Cantonese  cuisine  has 
maintained  top  place  in  overseas 
Chinese  restaurants.  The  Chinese 
delicacies  Westerners  know  best  — 
egg  rolls,  egg  fu  yung,  roast  pork  — 
are  from  Canton.  Cantonese  cooking 
is  subtle:  a  finely  atuned  blend  of 
seasonings,  nutrients,  and  textures; 
and  it  is  the  least  greasy  of  all  the 
Chinese  regional  styles.  The  cooks 
excel  in  stir-frying,  a  method  by 
which  the  food  is  put  into  a  small 
amount  of  oil  over  a  high  flame 
and  tossed  around  lightly  until  just 
the  right  amount  of  doneness  is 
achieved.  Jack  Woo  says  he  relies 
on  a  wok  (which  means  "cooking 
vessel"  in  Chinese)  for  mostly  all  of 
his  dishes. 


Whereas  Cantonese  cooking  may 
tend  to  be  costlier  than  that  of  other 
Chinese  regions  because  of  the  use 
of  such  added  ingredients  as  con- 
centrated chicken  bouillon,  nuts, 
and  mushrooms,  the  Pagoda's  menu 
stays  moderately  priced.  It  offers 
various  options  of  beef,  chicken, 
pork,  and  seafood  entrees  along 
with  egg  drop  and  won  ton  soup 
and  egg  rolls.  Mr.  Woo  points  to  a 
popular  dish,  Catfish  Cantonese, 
which  he  boasts  to  be  the  only 
"Chinese  Catfish"  dish  in  the  area. 
Another  popular  dish  which  he 
recommends  is  the  Kung  Pao 
Chicken  which  is  a  combination  of 
bamboo  shoots,  green  pepper, 
chicken,  and  the  special  spicey  hot 
sauce  that  often  typifies  a  Mandarin 
Chinese  dish. 

I  myself  choose  the  sweet  and 
sour  pork  dish  with  white  rice,  an 
egg  roll,  and  jasmine  tea.  Pork  is  a 
preferred  meat  in  China,  but 
whatever  meat  is  served,  it  is  never 
intended  to  overwhelm  the  other 
elements  of  a  meal  that  are  all 
balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  har- 
monize one  with  another.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  pork  is  served  in  a  sauce 
of  vinegar  and  sugar  and  mixed  with 
chunks  of  pineapples  and  peapods. 
The  rice  has  been  steamed  and  is 
served  plain  and  piping  hot.  One  is 
supposed  to  eat  a  bit  of  rice,  then  a 
separate  bit  of  flavored  food  —  (one 
does  not  douse  the  rice  with  soy 
sauce  as  many  Americans  do). 

The  egg  roll  is  a  thin,  tough  pastry 
that  is  wrapped  around  a  filling  of 
minced  meat  and  seafood  and 

continued  on  page  28 
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continued  from  page  11 

After  the  wood  is  prepared,  Mixon 
makes  a  "fancy  edge"  around  the 
board  with  a  router  before  he  traces 
the  pattern  onto  the  wood  with  car- 
bon paper.  Mixon  then  deeply 
chisels  along  the  outside  of  the 
design  line;  the  excess  wood  is 
removed  with  a  mallet  and  gauge 
chisel.  For  detailing,  the  artist  works 
from  the  most  forward  part  on  the 
board  down  to  the  deepest,  setting 
accurate  perspective.  Sometimes  a 
cut  juts  through  the  entire  plank, 
earning  that  board  a  place  in  the 
discard  pile  in  the  corner  of  his 
shop.  "If  you  have  enough  lumber, 
you  can  just  add  more  and  increase 
all  depths  of  cuts  to  match  the 
mistake."  To  complete  a  picture, 
Mixon  stains  the  wood  for  a  nice 
finish. 

Start-to-finish  time  varies  for  each 
scene.  Eight  to  twelve  hours  are 
spent  on  Mixon's  horse,  eagle,  and 
dog;  the  deer  requires  thirty  hours, 
whereas  forty  to  fifty  hours  allow 
completion  of  a  horse  and  stream; 
he  spends  eighty  hours  on  his 
favorite,  the  Indian. 

Continued 
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Although  he  does  reuse  patterns, 
Mixon  doesn't  like  to  repeat  them 
over  three  or  four  times.  "1  want  the 
people  that  have  a  picture  to  feel 
like  it  was  made  special  for  them, 
knowing  everyone  doesn't  have  one 
like  it."  Even  pieces  carved  from  the 
same  tracing  aren't  exactly  alike. 
Mixon  wants  his  work  to  be 
appreciated. 

When  he  first  started  creating  his 
wooden  images,  Mixon  tried  to  sell 
them  at  crafts  fairs,  but  he  realized 
that  people  shopped  for  "bargains," 
not  art.  Finding  no  market  for  his 
pieces,  the  frustrated  carver  offered 
them  to  his  friends  and  family.  In 
addition  to  his  captive  natural 
panoramas,  Mixon  makes  toys  — 
cars,  tractors,  and  vans  —  that  he 
gives  to  children. 

Mixon  claims  that  he  never  carried 
a  pocket  knife  as  a  boy,  so  his  carv- 
ing ability  is  recently  developed.  He 
credits  his  difficulty  in  obtaining 
proper  perspective  to  his  lack  of  art 
classes.  "I  would  like  to  take  begin- 
ning painting  and  drawing,  because 
I  don't  get  all  the  shadow  effects  on 
depth  that  I'd  like  to  put  into  my 
wood  carving." 


This  time-consuming  hobby  does 
keep  Mixon  busy,  but  he  doesn't  let 
any  of  his  activities  —  golf,  fishing, 
school  and  carving  —  interfere  with 
each  other.  He  likes  to  spend  time 
with  all  of  them.  Mixon  still  keeps 
in  touch  with  Bob  Traylor,  visiting 
him  each  fall  to  work  with  him  on  a 
particular  project.  Woodcarving  of- 
fers George  Mixon  a  fun  pasttime.  "I 
enjoy  creating  nice  pictures  that 
people  are  proud  to  have  in  their 
homes,  and  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  gratitude  to  Bob  Traylor 
for  the  time  and  effort  he  has  ex- 
pended in  making  a  woodcarving 
dream  into  a  reality." 

Mixon  has  done  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  carvings  and  has 
given  most  of  them  away.  The  Delta 
is  privileged  to  claim  a  man  such  as 
George  Mixon,  who  shares  his  ex- 
ceptional talent  with  others. 


Janet  Traylor  is  presently  a  student  at 
Delta  State  University.  She  also  serves  as 
editor  of  the  university  newspaper,  and 
circulation  manager  of  DELTA  SCENE 
Magazine.  She  plans  to  pursue  a  career 
in  journalism. 
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continued  from  page  9 

Things  that  mattered.  He  showed  me 
all  the  constellations  in  the  night  sky 
and  how  it  was  possible  to  figure 
out  which  way  was  north  by  them; 
he  showed  me  how  religions  con- 
tradict themselves,  and  how  mass 
psychology  works... 

All  Daddy  could  see  in  him 
though  was  his  age  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  odd  jobs  man.  I  tried  to 
explain  over  and  over  again... 

'That  doesn't  matter  to  me,  Dad- 
dy! I  don't  want  a  man  with  a  steady 
job.. Jeff  has  dreams,  like  me.  Thafs 
what  counts..." 

"Dreams  don't  put  bread  on  the 
table,"  Daddy  sighed,  trying  to 
understand.  "Dreams  are  fine  for 
young  boys  and  old  men,  but  a 
thirty-year-old  man  should  know 


what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  life, 
and  do  it.  How  can  I  trust  my 
daughter  with  someone  who  can't 
hold  down  a  steady  job  and  doesn't 
even  want  to?" 

"Oh  Daddy..."  It  was  hopeless.  He 
was  right  in  a  way,  and  I  knew  it. 
But  I  was  right  too.  There  was  so 
much  in  the  world  to  see;  I  could 
never  have  been  satisfied  marrying 
right  after  graduation  like  my  best 
friend  Becky  did.  She  settled  down 
with  Paul  on  the  huge  Jameson 
farm,  two  miles  down.  Their  only 
ambitions  were  to  raise  a  large  fami- 
ly and  reap  large  crops. 

Becky  didn't  understand  me  either. 
She  was  the  only  one  who  knew  1 
was  planning  to  take  off  with  Jeff  to 
New  York  City. 
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"Don't  you  ever  read  books?"  she 
shrieked  when  I  told  her.  "Men 
always  lure  innocent  girls  into  the 
big  city  and  then  dump  them!  He'll 
leave  you  and  you'll  have  to  sell 
your  body  to  feed  yourself.  You'll 
turn  into  a. ..hooker!"  Her  eyes  wide 
with  horror,  she  clapped  her  hand 
over  her  mouth.  She  thought  I  was 
just  following  my  heart.. .No  one 
understood  why  I  was  going  except 
Jeff. 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  go?"  he 
asked  me.  "There's  no  guarantee 
we'll  make  it  big.  In  fact,  there's  no 
guarantee  we'll  make  it  at  all!  You 
might  have  to  come  back  empty- 
handed..." 

"I've  thought  about  it  a  lot..."  I  said 
slowly.  We  were  sitting  by  the  edge 
of  the  little  pond  on  my  father's 
property.  He  reached  over  and  took 
my  hand.  All  the  stars  were  out.  It 
was  such  a  clear  night,  I  recognized 
the  Big  Dipper  easily. 

"Even  us.. .we  might  not  last,"  he 
said  gently. 

"I  love  you,"  I  said  truthfully,  look- 
ing away.  "But  I'm  not  going  just  to 
be  with  you.  I'm  going  for  me.. .to 
find  out  about  me." 

He  smiled.  He  understood. 

I  smiled  in  the  smoke  filled  cab  of 
a  huge  truck  thundering  down  In- 
terstate highway  number  55,  just 
remembering.  We  were  so  scared  of 
what  the  future  would  hold.  Neither 
of  us  had  ever  been  far  out  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  But  the  fear  was 
exhilarating.  New  York  City.. .bright 
lights.. .city  of  dreams-come-true.  It 
had  been  a  two-sided  coin; 
everything  I'd  always  wanted; 
everything  I'd  always  feared.  It  hap- 
pened to  me.  I'd  experienced  it  all. 

I'd  felt  poverty  and  hunger;  the 
excitement  of  successes  and  the 
depression  of  failures.  I'd  experi- 
enced passion,  contentment,  jealousy, 
rejection,  the  sweetness  of  having  a 
baby  with  someone  I  loved,  and  the 
pain  of  losing  that  person  by  a 
streak  of  fate.  I'd  been  mugged,  I'd 
been  propositioned,  I  made  the 
second  page  of  a  daily  newspaper... 
I'd  felt  all  the  things  I'd  known  a 
sheltered  little  country  girl  would 
never  be  able  to  experience.  And  I 
learned. ..oh,  how  I  learned!  I  knew 
who  I  was  now.  I  could  go  home, 
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knowing... 

Near  Grenada  the  trucker  let  us 
off  by  the  secondary  highway  that 
goes  to  my  rambling  old  homestead. 
Jason  woke  up  and  I  let  him  walk. 
He  sensed  how  apprehensive  I  was 
and  stopped  every  few  feet  to  tug  at 
my  arms  and  look  up  at  me  with 
those  big,  questioning  eyes. 

"It's  okay  Jason,"  I  tried  to  reassure 
him.  I  bent  down  and  hugged  him 
close.  He  patted  my  cheek  as  if  he 
knew  I  was  the  one  who  needed 
reassurance. 

After  catching  a  ride  with  a  bread 
salesmen,  we  soon  were  there.  "Oh 
God..."  I  whispered.  I  looked  at  the 
fence  enclosing  the  southeastern  cot- 
ton field  where  I'd  spent  many  a 
cool,  early  summer  evening  perched 
up,  gazing  out  and  seeing  nothing 
but  the  dreams  inside  my  head.  I 
saw  the  endless  soybean  fields  far  in 
the  background  where  I'd  explored 
as  a  child.  I  saw... 

"Daddy,  Daddy.. .look!  I  caught  a 
frog!"  He  stood,  massive,  way  above 
me.  Proudly  I  held  the  little  green 
pond  creature  up  to  show  him.  He 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead 


and  patiently  bent  down  to  look  at 
my  treasure. 

I  saw.. .the  two  of  us  hoeing  in  the 
small  vegetable  garden  out 
back.. .and  then,  my  first  ripe  tomato. 
I  ran  inside,  stood  on  a  kitchen 
stool,  and  carefully  washed  it  under 
the  tap.  He  was  packing  some 
groceries  away  into  the  refrigerator. 
Folding  up  the  brown  paper  bags,  he 
came  over  and  peered  over  my 
shoulder. 

"Whafcha  got  there,  Pumpkin?" 

I  showed  him. 

"Ahhh,"  he  laughed,  scooping  me 


up  by  the  back  of  my  overalls.  I 
squealed  with  delight.  "A  farmer.. .it 
must  run  in  the  family..." 

We  laughed  and  laughed. 

I  saw.. .later  on,  some  award  I'd 
won  in  school.  I'd  dressed  up  to 
receive  the  honor.. .bright  lights  and 
thumping  heart.  Afterwards,  back  at 
home,  I  put  on  my  old  pj's  and 
washed  off  the  make-up.  I  went 
downstairs  to  kiss  him  goodnight. 
He  squeezed  me  tight  and  I  knew 
I'd  made  him  proud. 

I  saw... 

continued 
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Jason  tugged  at  me.  I  looked  into 
his  bewildered  eyes  and,  pulled 
abruptly  back  from  my  past,  I 
wondered  for  a  second  who  this 
little  mop-headed  boy  with  the 
snot  running  from  his  nose  was.  He 
scuffed  his  foot  back  and  forth  in  a 
nervous  gesture  I  recognized.  I  came 
back  to  the  present  with  a  thump. 

Sweetie..."  I  said.  He  patted  my 
cheek,  his  eyes  open  round.  "Don't 
worry.  I  know  you  can  tell  Mommy's 
nervous,  but  don't  you  be.  Mommy's 
just  silly.  She's  afraid..."  I  looked 
away  from  his  perceptive  eyes.  Afraid 
of  what?  Afraid  things  will  never  be 
the  same  between  my  father  and 
me.. .afraid  he'll  say  'I  told  you  so' 
without  giving  me  a  chance  to 
tell  him  of  the  good  things  I've 
learned... afraid  he  won't  accept  my 
brain-damaged  son. ..afraid. ..he  won't 
love  me  anymore... 

I  realized  a  few  tears  had  dribbled 
down  my  cheeks.  I  tried  to  muster 
up  a  grin  as  I  wiped  them  off.  Jason 
was  shaking.  I  wanted  to  kick  myself 
for  making  him  so  upset. 

"Enough  of  this,"  I  said  firmly,  wip- 
ing his  nose  with  the  corner  of  his 
zipper-up  sweatshirt.  His  tee  shirt, 
underneath,  was  grimy  and  stained.  I 
ignored  the  stains  and  tucked  it  in- 
side his  elastic-banded  jeans.  "Come 
on,"  I  said,  standing  up  and  taking 
his  hand.  I  started  down  the  tractor 
rutted  road  so  briskly,  I  almost 
pulled  Jason  off  his  feet. 

The  walk  took  about  four  minutes 
but  it  felt  like  years.  I  felt  judging 
eyes  boring  down  on  me.  I  couldn't 
look  at  the  house  whose  windows 
could  be  hiding  those  eyes,  and  it 
felt  too  phony  to  look  right  and  left 
as  if  I  were  just  out  for  a  stroll,  so  I 
found  myself  looking  down  at  my 
feet,  just  like  Jason.  I  became  almost 
mesmerized  by  the  gravel  crunching 
beneath  my  Sebagos.  Beside  me, 
Jason's  little  feet  struggled  to  keep 
up,  swirling  dust  as  his  left  foot 
dragged. 

I  was  almost  surprised  when  my 
feet  came  upon  the  front  porch 
steps.  They  creaked,  same  as  always. 
Jason  stumbled.  He  was  never  very 
good  at  climbing  stairs.  I  dropped 
my  knapsack  and  picked  him  up. 

"Please..."  I  prayed  silently.  No 
words  came  to  express  what  I 
wanted  so  the  prayer  drifted, 
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unspoken.  I  hiked  Jason  higher  up 
around  my  waist  and  knocked  on 
the  screen  door.  It  rattled  in  its 
frame.  I  heard  a  muffled  creak  from 
beyond.  Jason's  nose  was  still  run- 
ning. Hastily  I  wiped  it.  He  was 
holding  his  head  upright.  I 
straightened  up,  lifting  my  chin. ..and 
looked  eye  to  eye  into  the  face  that 
had  appeared  behind  the  screen.  It 
was  my  father. 

Out  of  all  the  other  thoughts,  only 
one  stood  clear  in  my  mind, 

"Accept  me..." 

"Daddy..."  I  croaked.  Voice,  don't 
fail  me  now.  "Daddy... I  came  back." 
Clearer,  but  still  hoarse.  All  of  a  sud- 
den I  couldn't  stop.  The  words  came 
tumbling  forth.  "It  was  hard,  Daddy, 
but  I  stuck  it  out.. .five  years.. Jeff  was 
killed,  by  a  car.. .but  I  didn't  give  up! 
You  would  have  been  proud  of  me. 
Just  like  you,  after  mom  died,  I 
stuck  it  out.. This  is  Jason,  he's 
my  son,  he's..."  I  faltered,  "brain 
damaged..."  and  then  continued 
with  a  rush,  "but  he  can  learn!  He 
can  walk  already  and  feed  himself..." 
I  faltered  once  again,  into  silence. 

Jason  sneezed  twice.  My  father 
opened  the  screen  door  with  a  pro- 
testing screech.  I  swallowed.  His 
eyes  never  left  mine,  searching?  con- 
demning? what? 

We  must  have  stood  like  that, 
looking  at  one  another,  for  two  full 
minutes. 

"I  can't  stand  this,"  I  thought 
desperately,  trying  not  to  lose  all 
hope.  He  just  kept  staring  out  from 
those  deep  black  eyes  that  used  to 
light  up  when  they  saw  me.  His  face 
was  weather-beaten  and  wrinkled, 
but  not  more  than  I  remembered... 

Jason  sneezed  again. ..loudly.  It 
startled  me  so  much  I  nearly  drop- 
ped him.  I  fumbled  in  my  pocket  for 
a  Kleenex,  but  before  I  found  one 
my  father  reached  out  and  clumsily, 
but  gently,  brushed  the  mucus  from 
Jason's  upper  lip.  My  knees  threat- 
ened to  give  way,  but  I  found  my 
voice. 

"Thank  you,"  I  whispered. 

He  stepped  back  and  opened  the 
door  wider. 

"You  are  welcome..." 


Cristina  Salat  attended  Southampton  Col- 
lege and  majored  in  writing.  She 
presently  makes  her  home  in  Queens, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 
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Suddenly  the  music  that  wafted  in 
from  the  visitor's  room  ebbed  away. 
Augusta  could  hear  the  crowd  com- 
ing out,  talking,  making  noises  like 
the  Sunday  crowd  in  a  lion-house. 
Now  they'd  be  visiting  with  the 
cheaply-paid  nurses  and  ad- 
ministrators about  the  care  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  But,  of  course, 
none  of  them  really  cared  about  the 
poor,  old  people.  On  this  day  they 
only  pretended  to  care,  to  have  a 
good  time. 

Augusta  knew,  though,  that  the  lit- 
tle girl  had  a  good  time  with  her 
today. 

From  the  doorway  she  greeted  her 
mother,  "Mom,  look  how  beautiful 
this  lady's  angels  are!" 

A  thin,  sallow-faced  woman 
emerged  from  the  hallway.  She  did 
not  look  like  a  happy  person.  But  no 
matter  how  she  looked  she  was  a 
visitor  to  the  lonely  room. 

She  came  in  doubtfully,  perhaps 
wondering  why  her  daughter  was  in- 
terested in  a  wheelchair  lady. 

"They  are  very  pretty,"  she  said, 
looking  at  the  angels. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  them,"  Augusta 
smiled.  "Your  daughter  and  I  had  a 
nice  time  visiting  today." 

The  woman  smiled  back.  It  was 
hard  for  her  to  do  it. 

"My  mother  died  this  afternoon," 
she  said.  "I  brought  her  this  plant, 
but  I  want  you  to  have  it  now." 

"A  German  violet,"  Augusta  said. 
"It  will  keep  my  angels  company.  It's 
lovely,  one  of  the  nicest  Christmas 
presents  I  ever  received." 

The  harp  inside  her  played.  All 
her  old  piano  notes  came  back. 

She  knew  now  that  there  was 
Christmas  after  all.  Even  for  an  old 
woman  in  a  wheelchair  like  her. 
One  fat  little  girl  and  one  sad 
woman  whose  mother  had  died  had 
made  her  feel  good  today. 

She  breathed  a  tiny  prayer. 
"THANK  YOU,  GOD,  FOR  A  LITTLE 
CHRISTMAS  AGAIN,"  she  thought. 
The  angels  smiled  back  at  her  as 
she  watched  the  guests  leaving. 
Then  it  was  quiet,  the  kind  of  quiet 
only  Christmas  can  be. 


Marion  Schoeberlein  makes  her  home  in 
Elmhurst,  Illinois.  She  received  a  B.A.  in 
English  at  DePaul  University  and  her 
writings  have  appeared  in  Reader's 
Digest  and  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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liberal  quantities  of  chopped 
vegetable  with  plenty  of  savory 
spices  and  then  fried.  It  is  served 
with  a  sweet  and  sour  sauce  and  a 
very  hot  mustard.  Dairy  products  are 
not  consumed  very  readily  in  China; 
neither  are  desserts  save  for  snacks 
or  banquets  and  special  feasts.  I 
finish  with  a  cup  of  jasmine  tea  and 
a  fortune  cookie.  Tea  is  traditionally 
served  plain  without  milk  or  sugar 
though  sometimes  tinged  with 
jasmine,  orange,  or  crysanthemum. 
My  fortune  cookie  promises  much 
good  luck  and  Mrs.  Woo  gives  me 
several  extra  ones  for  the  children. 


The  Pagoda  Restaurant  is  open 
daily  to  the  public  from  11:00  a.m. 
to  10:00  p.m.  There  is  a  Sunday 
noon  buffet  from  which  the  con- 
sumer may  taste  from  many  Can- 
tonese dishes,  thus  experiencing  the 
esthetique  of  culinary  variety  that 
the  Chinese  have  always  held  in 
high  esteem.  How  nice  it  is  to  have 
an  authentic  Chinese  restaurant  here 
in  the  Delta  that  serves  amid  such  a 
warm  ambience. 

Yvonne  Tomek  holds  an  MA.  degree  in 
English  and  is  presently  an  instructor  at 
Delta  State  University. 
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Book  Review 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

The  trouble  with  the  New  South  is 
it  never  got  inside  a  book  store.  For 
nearly  two  decades  we've  been  told 
by  journalists,  sociologists  and 
Yankees  that  —  glory  hallelujah!  — 
the  New  South  was  coming.  Pur- 
portedly, we  would  all  accrue  amaz- 
ing benefits  in  the  dawning  of  this 
new  day  in  Dixie.  No  more  poverty 
when  industry  penetrated  the  Cotton 
Curtain.  Higher  standards  of  living 
and  education  for  everybody.  We're 
all  going  to  love  our  neighbors  and 
there'll  be  beefsteak  for  breakfast 
when  the  New  South  comes  to 
town. 

In  reality,  the  modernization  of 
Mississippi  has  meant  that  every  lit- 
tle cow  path  got  a  fast  food 
restaurant  and  a  discount  shopping 
center.  Certainly,  our  literature  has 
reaped  few  benefits  from  the  "new 
and  improved"  days  in  which  we 
live.  While  the  South  continues  to 
produce  breath-taking  fiction,  most 
of  it  could  have  been  written  by 
authors  who've  been  moldering  in 
their  graves  at  least  a  generation. 

Stop  and  think  about  it.  What 
have  you  read  by  a  contemporary 
Southern  writer  which  could  not 
have  been  penned  by  their 
forebearers?  Maybe  because  authors 
write  about  what  they  know  best 
and  because  the  South  has  been  so 
slow  to  change  that  we  have  all  seen 
the  same  things,  despite  the  in- 
tervention of  decades,  Southern 
literature  lacks  a  fresh  point  of  view. 

Enter  Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  author 
of  IN  COUNTRY  (Harper  &  Row, 
New  York,  $15.95).  We've  seen  her 
before.  Her  collection  of  wonderful 
short  stories,  SHILOH  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  was  the  focus  of  a  previous 
Book  Mark  column.  Now  she's 
come  of  age  with  her  first  novel. 
With  a  perspective  unique  to  the 
times,  it  could  not  have  been  written 
at  any  other  point  on  the  spectrum 
of  Southern  literature.  It's  as  current 


as  the  Today  Show's  satellite  broad- 
cast. From  her  characters'  mouths 
comes  your  nextdoor  neighbor's 
gossip. 

The  novel  pursues  17-year-old  Sam 
Hughes'  search  for  her  own  identity 
in  the  mirror  of  a  father  she  never 
knew.  Newly  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Hopewell,  Kentucky,  Sam 
is  obsessed  with  the  truth  of  the 
Vietnam  War  which  killed  her  father 
before  she  was  born.  Her  life  is  lit- 
tered with  the  emotional  wreckage 
of  Indochina.  She  lives  with  her 
Uncle  Emmett,  a  vet  who  bodily 
returned  from  war,  but  psycho- 
logically never  made  it  home. 
Suffering  from  the  aftereffects  of 
Agent  Orange,  Emmett  "...can  barely 
get  to  the  point  where  I  can  be  a 
self  to  get  out  of."  Sam's  mother, 
who  has  remarried  and  moved  away, 
wants  to  forget  the  past  which  so 
haunts  her  young  daughter.  Sam, 
with  her  catastrophic  imagination, 
is  driven  to  know,  to  experience  the 
reality  of  a  war  which  slashed  a 
national  wound,  unbound  two 
decades  of  emotional  suppression 
and  denial. 

Realizing  that  the  lives  of  the  Viet- 
nam vets  in  her  community  don't 
match  the  images  projected  on  her 
favorite  television  program,  M*A*S*H, 
Sam  struggles  to  find  the 
genuineness  of  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. When  she  reads  her 
father's  letters  and  war  diary,  Sam 
discovers  more  truth  than  she  really 
wanted  to  know.  A  confrontation 
with  her  uncle  shakes  them  both  as 
it  reveals  the  ravages  that  even  love 
and  remorse  cannot  heal.  Their  trip 
to  Washington  to  see  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  —  the  climax  of 
the  narrative  —  offers  a  moving 
glimpse  of  people  painfully  coming 
to  grips  with  the  dreadful  reality  of 
futile  sacrifice.  Southern  history 
reveals  a  community  which  has 
practice  losing  a  war;  Vietnam, 
however,  cost  America  her  national 
soul. 


This  is  emotional  material,  but  to 
Mason's  credit,  she  refuses  to  in- 
dulge in  the  stereotypes  of  war  and 
its  survivors.  In  telling  the  story 
through  Sam's  rather  than  Emmett's 
point  of  view,  Mason  focuses  on  a 
nation's  problems  rather  than  in- 
dividual loss.  The  juxtaposition  of 
Southern  rural  amiability  against  the 
grim  truth  of  war  makes  the  painful 
reality  of  this  book  bearable  for  the 
reader  —  but  just  bearable.  This  is 
strong  stuff.  And  ironically,  one  of 
the  best  written  and  most  affecting 
of  the  rash  of  Vietnam  novels  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  woman. 

Mason  has  a  gift  for  the  specific 
details  of  daily  life.  MTV,  Geraldine 
Ferraro,  Bruce  Springsteen.  Contem- 
porary details  anchor  this  book  in 
today.  When  Sam  talks  about  life  in 
1984,  the  reader  believes  her.  The 
minutia  of  pop  culture  are  as  valid 
as  last  week's  groceries.  And  these 
specifics  play  against  the  extraor- 
dinary —  chloracne,  flashbacks,  im- 
potence —  providing  a  validity  to 
the  narrative. 

Rooted  in  the  Southern  tradition  of 
spunky,  inquisitive  young  heroines, 
Sam  holds  her  ground  against  her 
ancestors.  Frankie  Addams  in  Carson 
McCullers'  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
WEDDING.  Nick  Kelly  in  McCullers' 
THE  HEART  IS  A  LONELY  HUNTER. 
Patty  Bergen  in  Bette  Greene's  THE 
SUMMER  OF  MY  GERMAN 
SOLDIER.  These  are  Sam's  sisters, 
and  blood  tells.  You'll  remember  her 
long  after  the  final  pages  of  IN 
COUNTRY.  This  is  not  just  "another 
Vietnam  book."  IN  COUNTRY  is  a 
major  statement  about  America  in 
the  1980s.  It  marks  an  exciting  new 
development  in  the  career  of  an  im- 
portant young  writer.  Strong,  wise, 
funny,  and  seemingly  effortless,  IN 
COUNTRY  is  a  landmark  in  contem- 
porary fiction.  More  than  that,  it 
celebrates  the  day  the  New  South 
finally  made  it  to  a  book  store. 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  received  her 
Master's  degree  in  English  from 
Delta  State  University  and  her  B.A. 
in  journalism  from  Memphis  State 
University.  Ms.  Hood-Adams  has  had 
several  articles  published  including 
her  collection  of  verse,  Biscuit  Sop- 
pin'  Blues. 
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The  names  of  plantation  churches 
are  usually  revealed  by  word  of 
mouth.  When  asked  why  most  of 
the  churches  don't  have  their  names 
on  signs  out  front,  Tom  said.  "If  you 
don't  have  somebody  in  the  church 
who  can  make  the  signs,  then  you 
can't  be  studying  about  it  cause 
there's  usually  not  enough  money 
for  extra  things  like  signs."  Then  he 
added,  "Anyway,  most  of  the  chur- 
ches done  been  there  so  long, 
peoples  just  know  their  names." 

Mercy  Seat,  St.  Peter's  Rock, 
Kindling  Alter,  Rock  of  Ages,  Pilgrim 
Rest,  Macedonia,  Shiloh,  and  Shady 
Grove  are  the  names  of  a  few  more 
plantation  churches  around  the 
Delta.  Like  New  Bethel  they  stand 
as  historied  landmarks,  solemnly 
celebrating  the  religious  fervor  of  a 
peoples'  heart. 


Merita  Koll  is  attending  Delta  State 
University,  majoring  in  English  and 
minoring  in  journalism.  She  studied 
feature  writing  under  Dorothy  Shawhan. 
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Dear  Santa, 


Here's  my  list  for  Christmas*  Fve  been  listening 
all  year  to  see  what  everybody  wants.  I  know 
Kossman's  in  Cleveland  has  these,  so  Rudolph 
won't  have  to  pull  them  all  the  way  from  the 
North  Pole. 


Thanks  —  Fve  been  real  good. 


Mommy  —  a  Seville 
(she  likes  blue) 

Daddy  —  a  Caballero 
(for  his  trips  to  the  farm) 

Grandmother  —  a 
Skyhawk  (she  thinks 
they're  sporty) 

my  big  sister  Katherine  — 
a  Regal  (so  all  her  college 
clothes  will  fit) 

my  big  brother  Reggie  —  a 
Riviera  (he  says  the  girls 
like  'em) 

Grandfather  —  a  Pari- 
sienne  (he  thinks  it's  about 
time) 

Mrs.  Nelson  —  a  LeSabre 
(because  she's  my  favorite 
kindergarten  teacher) 

Uncle  Dan  &  Aunt  Susan 
—  a  Bonneville  ('cause 
with  my  new  cousin, 
they'll  need  a  family  car) 

And  please  save  a  Fiero  for 
me  —  it'll  only  be  11  years 
before  I  can  drive  it. 


KOSSMAKS 

OF  CLEVELAND 

Your  Pontiac,  Buick,  Cadillac 
&.    GMC    Truck    dealer    in 
Cleveland  since  1941. 
Telephone  (601)  843-3686 


